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DECORATIVE INSTINCT. 

T HAVE been surprised to see what a little 
1 native ingenuity, aided by nails and glue, has 
accomplished when possessed by economical per- 
sons, and by lads to whom the fitting of their 
rooms is a matter to be achieved by labor rather 
than by money. The neat tables that have been 
wrought from old lumber, and either stained, oiled, 
or covered with a home-made table cloth ; the 
bookcases and cabinets evolved from soap boxes 
and packing boxes; the pretty curtains of Swiss 
muslin, into which are sometimes caught a bright- 
winged insect or glowing autumn leaf or spray of 
fern ; the crazy quilt made up of dress fragments ; 
the butterfly or two apparently clinging to a 
molding or a picture 
frame ; the disposition 
of fans, pictures and 
knick-knacks that seem 
to gather under one's 
hand directly on the 
need for them arising, 
betoken at least the 
blossoming of the deco- 
rating instinct. I be- 
lieve that the tradition- 
al rudeness of the family 
boy is due more to his 
being exiled into dreary 
garrets or cooped in 
little hall bedrooms that 
are not good enough for 
anybody else, than to 
any inherent "cussed- 
ness" in the animal. He 
feels that he has no part 
in whatever is beautiful 
or attractive in the house, ' 
and why, therefore, 
should he respect it? 
But give him the means 
of making his room 
pleasant, or encourage in 
him a hobby that shall 
cause. him to be much 
in that room, and you 
shall note a change in 
him and his surround- 
ings. One of the easiest 
and most harmless and 
commendable hobbies 
that a boy can ride is 
' that of collecting things 
— coins, stamps, minerals, 
shells, relics, autographs 
and the like— for they 
encourage a love of sys- 
tem, and commonly re- 
sult in the beautifying 
of his room. There are 
less beautiful things in 
this world than minerals, 
shells, and insects, and 
the cases and cabinets 
that a smart boy will 
build to keep his collec- 
tions in are often tasty 
little affairs. For coins 
he wants shelves or trays 
or drawers lined with 
plush on which his spe- 
cimens will be laid in 
order. For stamps he 
wants well bound al- 
bums. For bric-a-brac 
he can give free scope 
to his taste in cabinet 
making. For minerals 
and shells— is it not sur- 
prising that mineral 
cabinets are not to be 
found in the stock of 
furniture makers and 
dealers— he requires a 
strong case with one or 

two flat shelves at the bottom for heavy speci- 
mens, the remaining shelves slanting so as to 
face the front of the cabinet and fully expose 
their contents. Cleats may be nailed lengthwise 
along these shelves to prevent the minerals from 
slipping off, and a double or triple row may thus 
be placed on each shelf, according to width. 
There are many ways of inspiring in a boy the 
love of order and neatness and leading him to find 
delight in beautiful things. 

Then there are the servants who are usually 
consigned to the dreariest rooms in the house next 
to that inhabited by the family boy. Do you 
remember that clever skit in Harper's Bazaar, 
showing in two pictures the results of a "missis's 
efforts toward civilizing Bridget." She had affixed 
high art shades to the kitchen windows, and 



lambrequins to the shelves, placed flowers in the 
windows, and pictures on the wall. In the second 
picture the frowsy goddess of the apartment Is 
represented in a crash of matter and a wreck of 
hopes. The lambrequins are stained with grease, 
the curtain wires are broken, the flowers and 
vines are dead and the pots lying on their sides, 
skillets have been deposited on never-opened cook 
books, a comb and brush knotted with hair lie on 
the table, and even were the figure of the damsel 
missing one would say, "Bridget has been here, 
and her cousins have been calling on her." But 
that servants ean be civilized has several times 
been proven. If they can keep other apartments 
clean they can be compelled so to keep their own ; 
and if they can keep their own rooms tidy they 
are more apt to keep the rest of the houte in 



mistress will also supply her with a wash-stand, 
a bath tub — the use of which should be explained 
and enforced — a dressing case, a rubbish basket 
and a few trifles in the way of pictures, fans, and 
small rugs, to take the bareness out of the room. 
Housekeepers complain that Bridget is heedless, 
that she is not cleanly, that she has not even tb. 
germs of taste. It seems to me that this results 
from regarding Bridget as entirely subservient to 
the house, instead of seeing that the house is, in a 
measure, subservient to Bridget. The reform 
should therefore begin with the servant, if the 
quality of the servant's work is to be altered. By 
giving some heed to the quarters she occupies and 
making her responsible for them, a carefulness of 
conduct and a love of order may be inculcated 
that shall save many scoldings and disputes. 
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order. For the sake of the house, if not of the 
servants, the kitchen should be kept bright and 
clean. Its floor can be painted red, in lieu of 
carpets; paper with scolloped edges can be laid 
upon the shelves ; a pot or vase of plants can be 
hung in the window, and the tin and iron utensils 
can be kept bright and ranged in order. Such is 
the plan of French and Dutch kitchens, and 
people who have looked into one of them will 
realize what a picturesque and decorative effect is 
given by the glistening metal disks of pots and 
pans and skillets. As to her sleeping room, 
Bridget should be compelled to sweep and air it 
quite as often as the rest of the house ; but as 
Bridget has muscles that ache after a full days' 
work it is also fair that she should have a com- 
fortable chair and a comfortable bed. A good 



Great opportunities 
are constantly arising 
for the display of archi- 
tectural genius, and yet, 
although London is 
being rebuilt and its 
street architecture is 
certainly improved, we 
do not get any very sat- 
isfactory public build- 
ings. There has been 
much excitement dis- 
played in respect to the 
competition for the Ad- 
miralty and War offices. 
Messrs. Leeming & Leem- 
ing, of Halifax, have 
been chosen as architects, 
and the award seems to 
give general satisfaction. 
The buildings will be 
very vast, and it is to 
be feared that the Horse 
Guards, which, with all 
its faults, is one of the 
most characteristic 
buildings in London, 
will be crushed into in- 
significance. 

Another disadvantage 
is that the interesting 
locality of Spring Gar- 
dens with its fine old 
trees, will be annihilated. 
Westminster Hall, one of 
the most renowned build- 
ings in the world, was 
built by William Rufus, 
reconstructed by Richard 
II., and further altered 
by succeeding sovereigns, 
and it contains the his- 
tory of these changes 
written in its stones. 
When the old law courts, 
which thoroughly dis- 
figured the west side of 
the hall were cleared 
away, a portion of the 
Red King's wall was ex- 
posed. It would be a 
sad pity to hide again 
this bit of Roman work, 
and therefore Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R. A., the ar- 
chitect, proposes to erect 
a cloister all along the 
west front of the hall. 
His plans also included 
a general improvement 
of ° the exterior to bring 
it more in harmony with 
its surroundings. When 
the estimates were 
brought up in the House 
of Commons, much dif- 
ference of opinion was 
expressed by members, 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
the chief commissioner, agreed not to commit the 
house to the double-storied cloister, but to be con- 
tent with £3,000 for the present for necessary re- 
pairs. — Henry B. Wheatley. 



There passed through the Custom House the 
other day a magnificent chest of teak wood, 
covered with a network of superb carving. It 
bore the marks of age upon its splendid exterior 
and was heavily loaded. It was packed with 
tiles for a local decorator, who receives all of his 
chests in this way, saving himself the expense of 
extra freightage on the tiles or stuffs _stowed in 
them. So tough is the teak wood that the boxes 
sustain no injury from traveling, while the ex- 
posure in transitu adds to the mellowness of age 
which invests them. 



